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writers who deferve often the higheft praife, both of 
judgment and induftry, and may expeft at leaft to be 
mentioned with honour by me, whom they have freed 
from the greateft part of a very laborious work, and 
on whom they have impofed, at worft, only the eafy 
talk of rejeding fuperfluities. 

By tracing in this manner every word to its original, 
and not admitting, but with great caution, any of 
which no original can be found, we Ihall fecure our 
language from being over-run with cant, from being 
crouded with low terms, the fpawn of folly or af- 
fectation, which arife from no juft principles of fpeech, 
and of which therefore no legitimate derivation can be 
fhewn. 

When the etymology is thus adjufted, the Ana- 
logy of our language is next to be confidered ; when 
we have difcovered whence our words are derived, we 
are to examine by what rules they are governed, and 
how they are inflected through their various termina- 
tions The terminations of the Englifh are few, but 
thofe few have hitherto remained unregarded by the 
writers of our didionaries. Our fubftantives are de- 
clined only by the plural termination, our adjectives 
admit no variation but in the degrees of crcnpanfoj, 
and our verbs are conjugated by auxiliary words, and 
are only changed in the preter tenfe. 
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To our language may be with great juftneFs ap- 
plied the obfervation of ^iniilmn y that fpeech was 
not formed by an analogy fent from heaven. It did 
not defcend to us in a ftate of uniformity and per- 
fection, but was produced by neceiTity and enlarged 
by accident, and is therefore compofed of difiimilar 
parts, thrown together by negligence, by affectation, 
by learning, or by ignorance. 

Our inflections therefore are by no means con/rant, 
but admit of numberlefs irregularities, which in this 
dictionary will be diligently noted. Thus fox makes 
in the plural foxes, but ox makes oxen. Sheep is the 
fame in both numbers. Adjectives are fometimes com- 
pared by changing the laft fyllable, as proud, prouder, 
proudefl ; and fometimes by particles prefixed, as am- 
bitious, more ambitious, moft ambitious. The forms of 
our verbs are fubjeCt to great variety ; fome end their 
preter tenfe in ed, as I love, I loved, I have loved, 
which may be called the regular form, and is followed 
by moft of our verbs of fouthern original. But many 
depart from this rule, without agreeing in any other, 
as I /hake, I fiook, I have fiaUh\ or fhook as it is fome- 
times written in poetry ; I make, I made, I have made • 
1 bring, \ brought; I wring, I wrung, and many 
others which as they cannot be reduced to rules, 
muft be learned from the didionary rather than the 
grammar. 
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